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Mural Decorations by Frank Brangwyn, R.A., at 


Christ’s Hospital, Horsham. 


‘NE of the most important of recent contributions to the 
() art of mural decoration in this country is to be found 
in the chapel of Christ’s Hospital, Horsham, better 

For here are sixteen panels 
They form, a 
complete decorative scheme, correlated, coherent, cheerful, 


known as the Bluecoat School. 
in tempera by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, R.A. 


and in character with the architectural interior. 

Too often modern mural decoration is ill-adapted to the 
stvle of the building. Too often artist and architect seen® to 
be at cross purposes. sometimes 
not even in colour-harmony with the rest of the decorations 
How rarely 
is a mural decoration given its proper perspective! If it is 


Too often a single panel 
proclaims the very need it is designed to meet. 


not considered in relation to the architecture, the colour- 
scheme, and the purpose of the building, it must fail. This 
demands the closest co-operation between artist and architect. 
And it also requires that the artist shall have a sound archi- 
tectural sense. He must be able to visualize his panels as they 
will be when put up—not merely as separate pictures. His 
chief aim must be to make an architecturally fitting pattern, 
and the picture must be strictly subordinated to the first 
business of decoration. All this, of course, is more or less 
axiomatic, but even so the observance of the breach is more 
honoured than the rule. 

It would be easy to give examples, but that way trouble 
lies, and it is not in the best interests of art to give an un- 
desirable prominence to examples to avoid. For the same 
reason it is well worth while to record such cases as Horsham, 
where all the conditions for the production of a fine decorative 
interior are present. 

Here there has been a perfect understanding between 
artist and architects. Mr. Brangwyn has himself had an 
architectural training and inherits an architectural tradition. 
As a mural decorator he is an acknowledged master. The 
result of the combined work of the designers of the chapel and 
its decorator is an interior in which there is no discordant note. 
The decorations do not look like an afterthought. They have 
no alien air. They do not suggest that the artist only came in 
after the architects had left. They fit in like a hand into a 
glove. And this is a harmony so rarely achieved that to meet 
it in a modern building is a refreshing delight. Designed by 
Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., and the late Mr. FE. Ingress Bell, the 
chapel is a red brick structure with stone facings and grey oak 
woodwork. The panels go right round the walls at a height 
of some 15 ft. from the floor, being placed between the top of 
the woodwork of the stalls and the windows. They are in 
wooden frames made from the same timber as the stalls, and 
each canvas is on a stretcher. 

This leaves a slight air-space at the back, between the 
canvas itself and the brick wall. This was done because, for 
obvious reasons, it was too risky to put the panels directly on 


to the bricks. The only safe method—and the proper way to 


save the decorations from injury—is to coat the brickwork 
With cement or plaster and then fix the canvas flat on this 
surlace, So the paintings would be permanently preserved, 


VOI LI L, 


and would last as long as the material on which they were 
painted. As this has not been done—presumably due to some 
sort of “Geddes axe”’—it is unfortunately likely that these 
panels may be seriously damaged. No canvas can withstand 
indefinitely the stress and strain of contraction and expansion, 
however slight, which variations in temperature will inevitably 
cause. We have no doubt that this highly unsatisfactory 
condition will be removed as soon as finances permit. The 
sooner the better. There are not so many Brangwyn decora- 
tions in this country that we can afford to take chances with 
those we have got. 

Before describing in detail these Horsham panels it may be 
as well to return to the first principles of mural decoration, 
because here we have a fine example of their practice. And 
first and foremost comes the basic law that the decoration 
must be designed to fit the building, both in style and spirit. 
Next to it,-and almost as vital, is the law that the scheme 
must in itself, though as in this case split up into sixteen 
panels and as many subjects, have throughout cohesion both 
of colour and composition. That is why the decoration must 
be first a pattern, even though it be a series of pictures after- 
wards. Asa matter of fact here is where so many artists fail. 
The subject too often captures them, and they lose sight of 
the necessity of unified design. Not so with Mr. Brangwyn. 
He is too much a master of his craft for that ; and he has too 
strong a sense of design to be lured down the by-ways of fancy 
when the main read of decoration alone can lead him to his 
goal. 

The result is that the first impression on entering the 
chapel is one of satisfaction, the satisfaction that comes from 
a carefully balanced scheme of values and a sense of complete 
unity in colour, scale, and style. What first strikes the eye is 
the massed effect of the frieze of panels which, divided only by 
the shafts that support the roof, runs round the walls in a 
bold pattern of blues, eld gold, and warm grey. The dominant 
note is blue, the blue of the sky, which, forming the top part of 
each panel, plays the role the thread plays in a necklace of 
pearls. In the preservation of the same scale throughout for 
the figures and the careful balance of colour in all the panels 
the artist has made of the sixteen panels a single decoration, 
strong, arresting, and buoyant. Light in key, jolly in its note 
of quiet gaiety, it is admirably adapted for the purpose of 
engaging the attention of the bovs. In his choice of colours 
the artist had this in mind. Boys do not bother about esthetics. 
Art has no special attraction for them. But they have very 
decided likes and dislikes, and in the matter of colour their 
taste is for bold, bright, cheerful tints. To please the boys 
while meeting the more exacting demands of the religious 
character of the building and the need of co-ordinating the 
decoration with the chapel interior was not easy, but it has 
been done. Afterall, the chapel is for the boys, and they will 
have to see the decorations whether they want to or not. 
And so the panels were designed specially for them; and the 
subjects, while strictly suitable for a church, were selected 
with the hope that they would have a real appeal to the 
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quaintly clad figures in their blue coats and yellow stockings 
who meet there for worship. And the blue coats and the 
yellow stockings harmonize happily with the blue and gold 
of the panels above them. The frieze is the tribute of a great 
artist to boys. it is his attempt to produce a work of art 
which they can enjoy even if they cannot understand it. 
Whether he has succeeded or not I cannot tell, though I 
suspect he has. The modern boy is a reticent young human. 
When it comes to art he is, as a rule, like so many of his elders 
nowadays, simply and frankly not interested. But in any 
case the decoration will remain as one of the finest set 
up in England for many years, if only for the fact that 
it looks so inevitably an integral part of the building which 
it adorns. 

It is impossible to give an adequate idea of it by means 
of black-and-white reproductions, and anyone who wishes to 
get a full appreciation of the frieze must go down to Horsham 
to see it in its proper setting and in all the joyous freshness of 
its colouring. 
which it is possible to give here by courtesy of the artist must 
suffice for those who cannot make the journey. But they 
cannot take its place, and they do not in any way give an 
idea of the colouring of the panels, which is nothing like 
that of the studies. The studies now reproduced, it may 
be stated, are destined to be permanently preserved in a 
museum. 

The subjects of the panels are attractive. 


The coloured studies for some of the panels 


They bring 
before the minds of the boys some of the most dramatic 
moments in the lives of heroes of the Church. Augustine and 
Saul, Aidan and Ambrose, Peter and Patrick, here are in 
glorious procession the saints, martyrs, and pioneers of Chris- 
tendom. 
Rome to Milan, from Italy to Britain, and from Britain to 
America. We see Peter addressing an ancient Eastern crowd, 
Saul struck down on the way to Damascus, and Stephen stoned 
outside the walls of Jerusalem. There are both St. Ambrose 
and St. Gregory, the musicians of the early Church, teaching 
their choirs. The missionaries who brought Christianity to 
England and Ireland lead us to the days when Caxton placed 
the Bible in the hands of the people by printing it at his press 
at Westminster, and when John Eliot gave it to the Mohicans 
in North America. Here is material enough to stir the 
imagination of youth. And surely, too, here is enough to 
inspire the brush of any artist. 

With subjects like these to fire the imagination, is it not a 
pity that more churches are not decorated with scenes from 
the lives of the saints? Apart altogether from the religious 
aspect of the matter, with which this article has nothing to do, 
the decorative possibilities are undoubtedly attractive. It 
would be a splendid change to see the churches of England 
following the old and fine tradition of the Italians by 
employing our best artists to brighten what are too often 
dull interiors. 

A comparison between some of the studies and the finished 
panels reveals some ntriguing points. Take, for instance, 
the stoning of Stephen. While the main design is retained, 
there are changes in details which show how the artist’s mind 
has worked. It is always towards cohesion and balance. In 
the panels the battlements of the city have a bigger place. 
And a flight of birds, disturbed by the tumult, gives a fine 
touch of symbolism to the stark brutality of the martyrdom. 
The birds also serve to add a rhythmic value to the composition 
and to strengthen the interest in the bowed figure of the 
doomed saint. The heavy battlements, the ruthless perse- 
cutors, the springing flowers, and the upward flying birds, all 
help to point the moral of this stirring scene from the early 
days of the Faith. 


The scene shifts from Jerusalem to Rome, from 
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The whole series, by the way, tells the story of the English 
Church up to the post-Reformation period and the beginning 
of missionary work. So we find here Stephen, the first martyr, 
and Peter and Paul, the founders of the Western Church at 
Rome. There are three great events in the life of the greatest 
of the apostles pictured here—his dramatic conversion on the 
way to Damascus, his shipwreck, and his first sight of the City 
of the Seven Hills. The shipwreck scene is given in colours 
from the original study. It tells its own story. It forms a 
striking contrast with the Damascus scene, glittering with all 
the opulent colouring of the East. Another Eastern scene is 
found in Mr. Brangwyn’s version of the episode in which Peter, 
accompanied by the eleven apostles, addresses the crowd Is 
it by accident or design that Peter is turning his back upon thi 
luscious fruits of the earth and the two bottles of wine in the 
foreground ? Presumably it is an intentional parable. If it is, 
it is all the more arresting from the fact that the fruit and the 
bottles have so clear and inevitable a place in the decorative 
scheme. To those to whom symbolism appeals, much can bi 
They will find a wealth of 
meaning in the dove, the wine, the fruits, and the flowering 
plant. The fine study in colour at any rate shows thei 
splendid decorative value. 

The conversion of St. Augustine, the Augustine of thé 
Confessions, is one of the most beautiful of all the panels 
The lilies in the foreground and the foliage at the back give 
to the scene a quietly festive air which is admirably suited to 

] 


read into this powerful scene. 


the occasion. Moreover, as the Te Deum is associated tradi 
tionally with his baptism, the singing children are happily 
appropriate. The panel of St. Ambrose training his choir is 
closely linked with the conversion of Augustine, for it was thi 
preaching of the great patron saint of Milan which is said t 
have led to the enlistment under the banner of the Church of 
one of the most powerful of all its early leaders. Ambros« 
had the unusual distinction of being appointed a bishop direct 
from the laity. As Bishop of Milan he greatly enriched the 
hymnology of the Church. And it may be added as a footnot 
to history that he is said to be author of the saying, “ When in 
Rome do as the Romans do,” which in those days was 
undoubtedly sound ‘ safety first ’’ advice. 

The English panels recall some of the most romantic events 
of the early days—events likely to make a special appeal to 
the adventure-loving hearts of youth. What boy could look 
unmoved on the grim painting of the death of the first English 
martyr, St. Alban? Alban was an inhabitant of the Roman 
town of Verulam in Hertfordshire, not far from the present 
site of the town of St. Albans. Alban lived in the third 
century, and, though a pagan, gave shelter to a priest hard 
In the end the priest’s retreat was 
discovered, and Alban, to save his guest, presented himsel! 
wearing the clothes of the Christian. The Roman Governot 
threatened to punish him for harbouring a priest, and Alban 
calmly announced that he was a Christian, too. This meant 
death, and torture before death. He was executed on a wooded 
eminence overlooking the town. It is during the scourging 
that Mr. Brangwyn represents him. And, realistic though hi 
is, the artist cannot resist the touch of natural symbolism 
which distinguishes so many of his religious paintings. Her 
it is to be found in the flowers which spring up in the meadow 
of death. 

The change from this scene of execution to the peaceful 
dream of St. Patrick in the forest is refreshing. Here Mr 
Brangwyn makes masterly decorative use of the trees and ot 
the flower-strewn ground. This Dumbarton pioneer, who 
converted Ulster, not only gave to Ireland her religion, but he 
also made famous her emblem, the shamrock. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Burford. 


By M. Jourdain. 


URFORD, the centre of important highways and yet 
B remote from the railway, preserves in its fine stone 

buildings the aspect it had acquired in the prosperous 
vears of the seventeenth century, from which time it steadily 
The additions in the eighteenth century are few; 
Variety is 
amply secured by the sharp pitch of the main street, and the 
character of buildings, stone-tiled and stone-walled, which 
seem as much an integral part of the landscape as an outcrop 
of stone; the line of houses on either side broken by every 
variety of chimney-stack, gable and roofs, on which time has 
impressed new undulations; and by the stone-tiled pent-house 
projections to the shop windows. bBurford’s domestic build- 
ings date from the latter part of the fifteenth centurv. The 
long unbroken block of almshouses founded in 1457, though 
to some extent rebuilt, were conservatively rebuilt in the early 


decayed. 
and fewer still those of the succeeding century. 


nineteenth century, and other fifteenth-centurv survivals are 
the arch in the back wall of Messrs. Howse’s forge in High 
Street, and the vaulted cellar 
of London House, in the same 
street, and 
trances to passages between 


numerous en- 


houses 

In the latter part of the 
sixteenth century the town 
began to climb the steep hill, 
and several tenements built 
by a certain Simon Wisdom 
have their date recorded on 
a tablet, together with his 
initials and merchant’s mark. 
The long gabled house, which, 
seen from the top of the 
High Street, appears to lie 
across and block the street by 


the bridge, is of the vear 1570. From a Pencil Drawing by Francis Dodd 


\mong interesting detail to be 

noted here and there is the arch of ‘‘ The Cotswold Arms’ 
on the east side of the High Street, of which one spandrel 
is carved with the pomegranate; and the oriel corbelled 
out of the main wall in “The Fawkland Hall,” now used 
as the Institute. 

The wider span of windows in the frontage of the three- 
vabled house in High Street, oppt site the end of Sheep Street, 1s 
characteristic of the early seventeenth century, and the cottage 
in Witney Street is of the same type; in both the windows in 
the first floor are treated as an oriel carried forward on brackets. 
In the case of the former house there is a good deal of the back 
that suggests sixteenth-century work ; and of the barge-boards 
on the frontage, two are original and are of a pronounced 
(,othic character. In Burford, however, architectural fashions 
lingered long, and “period” identifications can only be loosely 
plied. 

There is a durable and well-preserved appearance about 
liese stone-built houses. That has not been the case with 
certain houses of which the repair had for some years fallen 
lito abeyance. In the house on the east side of the High Street, 
opposite ‘‘ The Bear,” the repair of the roof by Mr. Horniman at 
the beginning of the war has saved the building from disaster. 


He had previously successfully completed the restoration of 
“The Rose and Crown,” and the house at the corner of Witney 





SHEEP STREET, 


Here the close-set oak timbers on 


Street and High Street. 
the first floor are exposed, and during the restoration these and 
their wattle-and-daub filling were discovered beneath the 
plaster casing. In the timbers signs of the position of win- 
dows with circular-headed lights were also discovered, and these 
it was found, owing to their early date, were not grooved for 
glazing. 

While the interest of 
Renaissance, the late Renaissance did not leave it untouched. 
Of ashlar houses of this style the earliest dated is the Vicarage, 
set near the Windrush at the bottom of the High Street, and 
bearing the date 1672 within a panel in the central pedimented 
gable. The finest example of this style in Burford, however, 
is the Great House on the south side of Witney Street. The 
street frontage is a dignified composition, with central doorway 
and two rows of tall sash windows above a cellar, which is lit 
by oval lights. The first-floor windows are finished alternately 
with segmental and angular pediments, and the floor above is 
lit by circular lights within 
a square architrave. The 
detail of the cornice and 
central pediment, the pine- 
cone finials, and the shell- 
headed doorhead of the side 
entrance are all character- 
istic of the stately work of 
the period, but a provincial 
note is struck by the parapet, 
which, like the — chimney- 
stacks, Is embattled. 

In the High Street is 
another dignified classic house, 
set back by a_ forecourt 
enclosed by a low wall with 
BURFORD. an iron railing and central 


3urford is its houses of the early 


gateway. The keystoned and 
pedimented doorway is in 


the centre of the rusticated frontage, which is treated with 
the Corinthian order. 

Burford is a stone-built town, and the only considerable 
use of brick is the frontage of the Bull Inn. But the total 
expenditure on bricks here could not have been extravagant ; 
the house is structurally stone, the frontage being only faced 
with bricks above the ground floor, and there is abundant use 
of stone even here for pilasters, and the aprons and keystones 
of the sash windows. 

The Priory itself is a palimpsest. During the 1908 restora- 
tion five arches were found built into the south wall of the hall, 
and these (with an arch at present in the kitchen passage, where 
it was moved during restoration) are fragments of the mediaeval 
hospital of St. John. Sir Lawrence Tanfield, before the close 
of the sixteenth century, was the first to build a large country 
house on the estate; after the death of Sir Lawrence Tanfield’s 
widow, the property passed to Lord Falkland, who, when obliged 
to sell one of his two estates, Great Tew and the Priory, dis- 
posed of the latter in 1637 to William Lenthall, Speaker of the 
Long Parliament. Though in the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Priory was described as a “mighty good old house, 
and there is no hint of decay in ‘‘ The Gentle- 
of 1799, when it is described as having two 


in perfect repair” 
man’s Magazine ”’ 


wings “and middle projection in which is the door, somewhat 
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in the form of an E with scalloped gables of that kind which 
distinguished the beginning of the last [i.e., seventeenth] 
century ’’—in 1808 the reduction of the house to a smaller com- 
pass was begun; the only record preserving the appearance of 
the house as Speaker Lenthall left it being a water-colour 
drawing upon which the engraving in Skelton’s ‘‘ Antiquities of 
Oxfordshire’ is based. After the severance of the Lenthall con- 
nexion with the Priory in 1828 the house, neglected among the 
encroaching trees, fell into an advanced state of decay from 
which it was only rescued in 1908. The drastic reduction has 
obliterated all features of interest upon all but the east or main 
frontage. The east frontage as shown in Skelton is E-shaped, 
with a narrow bay in the centre, and a two-gabled wing pro- 
jecting at either end. In the early-nineteenth-century rebuild- 
ing the porch was re-erected, and the panel of Lenthall arms 
inserted over the entrance; the north wing was also brought 
across to adjoin the porch, thus telescoping the frontage to 
less than half its original extent. The two bay-windows now 
on the east front, which are probably part of the Speaker’s addi- 
tions to the house, are not bonded into the walls against which 
they stand, and during the repair of the ceiling of the Great 
Chamber signs of the ornament having originally extended 
into bays were discovered. It is possible that the removal of 
the bays from the south wall to the east front may have been 
due to the fact that they were practically blocked by the 
covered way to the new chapel and the projection of the wall 
of the “ruined wit g,’’ which was also an addition made about 
this time. That the reduction of the house was complete in 
1815 there is evidence in a drawing in the possession of 
Mr. Horniman. The Speaker’s chapel (connected with the house 
by an arcaded gallery), which was finished in 1662, is an in- 
stance of the effort to pour new wine into old bottles, or to 
combine the still surviving ecclesiastical Gothic with Renais- 
sance elements. Here the styles are mixed experimentally as 
in Brasenose College chapel. The Priory chapel has an entab- 
lature with a well-cut egg-and-tongue moulding round the 
Interior, and the traceried wheel and pointed windows are 
framed into a rectangular classic architrave, the spandrels of 
Which are filled with foliage, coarser in execution than the 
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classic detail. At the entrance, spirally fluted Corinthian 
pillars on panelled bases support the flooring where the Lenthall 
pew stood, which is reached by passing over the leads of the 
gallery connecting the chapel with the house. A correspondent 
in ‘‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine ”’ in 1799 describes the chapel as 
containing a stucco ceiling, “in one compartment the Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds, in another Abraham offering up Isaac ”’ ; 
but fragments of enriched stone barrel-roof are to be seen above 
the cornice. The decay of the building was no doubt due to its 
faulty construction, the heavy stone roof resting on walls with 
no foundation and no buttressing. In the 1908 restoration 
the dining-room was thrown into the hall, and two of the arches 
found built into the wall between the hall and parlour, re- 
erected more or less on the line of the dining-room wall, which 
had been taken down. The fine ballroom on the first floor 
shows plasterwork of the Tanfield ownership in its ceiling, and 
wainscot and chimneypiece of the Speaker’s date. In the 
geometrical setting out of the ceiling, kite-shaped panels, which 
are divided by enriched moulded ribs, radiating from pendentive 
centres, are filled with conventional sprays and pomegranates. 
The Speaker’s chimneypiece, evidently the work of the crafts- 
man who carved the enrichments of the chapel and possibly 
the mural monument to Richard Sindrey (d. 1661) in the 
Silvester Chapel in Burford Church, shows the tentative hand- 
ling of the early years of the later Renaissance. The entabla- 
ture is supported by coupled Corinthian columns, spirally 
fluted for two-thirds of their height, and a pair in the middle 
awkwardly cut off by the shelf. In the intervening space are 
two shell-headed niches, over which hang drops of closely 
packed fruit characteristic of the period, and between the 
scrolling ends of the broken pediment is the coat of arms of the 
Lenthalls. A small stone chimneypiece, in which the angle 
panels are carved with a cherub’s head, now in the state bed- 
room, and the ceiling of the staircase hall, with its roughly 
modelled central oval wreath of fruit and flowers, and shells 
enriching the cove, are also contemporary. The balusters of 
the staircase are spirally twisted; this is, however, an early 
eighteenth-century addition of this interesting house, which 
has seen so many alterations and vicissitudes. 
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HERE is so much that is obviously interesting in Rome, 
7 so much that at first sight forces itself on one’s observa- 

tion, that many other things—no less interesting in their 
own way, but not so apparent-—are necessarily overlooked. 

The attention is absorbed at first by, on the one hand, the 
remains of the mighty works of ancient Rome, on the other by 
the no less mighty achievement of the Italian Renaissance ; the 
first typical of the toil of the many, for in old Rome there was 
no lack of cheap labour, the other typical rather of the intellec- 
tual thought of the few. If one stops here, however, one will 
be always conscious of some strange gap in the history of the 
architecture of the city; yet as a matter of fact the sequence 
of its development, though sometimes interrupted, has never 
been really broken 

The stranger wandering through Rome becomes after a 
time aware that here and there throughout the city start up 
towers which do not belong either to the architecture of old 
Rome or to that of the These towers are to be 
seen in various directions and unexpected places—in the heart 
of the medizval city—-attached incongruously at times to 
some apparently quite modern church— outside the walls 
and even on the edge of the Forum itself. 


Renaissance 


If one considers these towers as something more than 
objects that break the sky-line in.a manner at once pleasing 
and picturesque, it will be seen that though they all belong to 
one particular type they have yet a virile individuality and 
exhibit great variety of detail. One step more leads us on to 
their history, and in studying this one finds the key to much 
that would be otherwise inexplicable in the history of the 
architecture of Rome. These towers are the sign-manual of 
the Lombard architects in Rome, and it is by studying the 
labours of these men that we shall find the missing link in 
the story of Roman architecture, and realise that there is 
no gap in the latter as wide as that which separates the 
Greek, who knew not the principle of the arch, from the Roman 
who did.* 

Most visitors to Rome have probably seen the Piazza d’Oro 
in the Villa Hadrian, and other buildings which show that the 
Roman architects of the time had made some progress in the 
art of distributing and concentrating pressure and resistance. 
This knowledge was not lost during the dissolution of the 
empire, neither did the society of Roman architects of the 
period become extinct. 

There is a tradition that when the Roman eagles made their 
last stand against the Lombards at Chrysopolis on the island 
of Comacina, there was at work on that island a guild of Chris- 
tian architects who may be reckoned the lineal representatives 
of the ancient Guild of Rome; and it is certain that in the 
seventh century the Lombard king Rotari issued an edict at 
Milan conferring a number of privileges—including the important 
one of permission to travel where they chose—on a guild of 
architects, and called the Maestri 
Comacini. As soon as the Lombards were converted to Chris- 
tianity this guild was largely employed by their sovereigns in 
the erection of churches and other buildings. 


masons, stone-cutters, 


Now, as has been truly said, “a new style of architecture is 
not a new creation, but an evolution of another more ancient,” T 
so it is evident—and the study of their work confirms this—that 
* Rivoira, quoting Wickoff, observes that ‘“‘the products of Egyptian, 
Onental, and Greek architecture appear chiid’s play by the of the 
fully developed Roman arch.”’ 
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Lombard Churches 


of Rome. 


Elrington. 


these Maestri must have preserved through the dark times 
barbarian invasion the knowledge and traditions of the Roma 
masters, and also those of early Christian art as the latter bega 
to struggle out of the darkness of the Catacombs. Early 
Christian art, indeed, did not, as Courroyer says, “ properl 
speaking constitute an art, for it was only the transition b 
tween the old art and the new: its beginnings mingle with tl 
last reflections of the genius of Rome. While the fire of ancie: 
art died down, that of the new brightened and _ broaden 
generally, casting out new developments, yet still bearing 
impress of the great traditions of antiquity.” * 

In relation to all other architectures derived from Rom 
Lombard architecture occupies the position of a first proof; 
but it was subject to various other influences before it reached 
its full development to Ravennese, Byzantine Ravennese, and 
architecture of the south, to all 
which were joined certain marked characteristics essential] 
national. 


later on to the Saracenic 


From Rome the Maestri ‘“‘Comacini  e Lombardi 
derived their knowledge of constructive organism, fron 


Ravenna their decorative ideas. 

We first hear of the itinerant guild of Lombard architi 
in Rome in the eighth century. The architecture to whi 
they gave their name was then only in the making, as it « 
not reach its full development until at least two centuries lat 
but from that time on their work left a lasting impression 01 
the buildings of the city. 

It is clear that in all the vicissitudes of the Maestri Comaci 

the knowledge of the arch had never been forgotten, and with 
the dawn of better times the first care of the Comacini archi 
tects under the protection of Lombardy was the development 
of the vault. 
It is a far cry from the heavy masonry of such a building 
the Piazza d’Oro, or one of those dim Lombard 
churches in which the Comacine architect sought with slow 
and at first timid steps to solve further problems of equilibrium 
to the airy lightness of the vaulting of some fifteenth-century 
cathedral, yet was the latter evolved by means of them both. 

The development of the Lombard vault, however, though 
it cannot be overlooked, is too big a subject to fall within th 


as 


from 


scope of an article such as the present one; moreover, it is 1 

a subject that can be studied in any one city, even though th 
city be Rome herself; but I may mention here that on the r 
to Rome, Sant’ Ambrogio, at Milan, furnishes, perhaps, as good 
an example as can be easily seen of the Lombard vault in th 
making, before the difficulty had been overcome of lighting 
building sufficiently without weakening its structure. 

The Lombard pilaster is so intimately connected with t! 
Lombard vault that it should be studied like it in different 
places—from the incomplete T-shaped pilaster of early Lo! 
bard work to the grouped pilaster of later times, which is 
distinctive feature of the style. It should be noted, howev: 
that in the Basilica Giulia in the Forum are to be seen 
remains of a rectangular pilaster, cruciform at the corne! 
which may be looked upon as the prototype of the compo 
Lombard pilaster, and which goes to prove that the sequen 
of development, though often interrupted, was never broken 

In view of the fact that there is no place to be found whe! 
so much restoration, rebuilding, and building upon, has been 
carried on as in Rome from as far back as the days of the kings 


* Courroyer. 
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BASILICA OF SAN LORENZO OUTSIDE 


one must not expect to find in it any one church so completely 
and characteristically Lombard as Sant’ Ambrogio at Milan 
or San Zeno at Verona. But there are certain churches there 
which exhibit so many of the features characteristic of the 
famous guild of Lombardy that they may be justly called 
“Lombard,” while others call for notice as exhibiting, in spite 
of alteration and restoration, some salient Lombard character- 
istic; and in others, changed in most respects beyond recogni- 
tion, the campanile still remains to show that here once laboured 
the famous guild of the “ Maestri Comacini e Lombardi.”’ 

There stands on the Ceelian hill, a couple of hundred yards 
away from the Via San Giovanni in Laterano, a little quaint 
old church with a squat tower and a single apse the orientation 
of which is to the west. 
first on account of its special association with the guild of 
Roman masons from whom the Lombard Guild derived its 
origin; for in it is revered the memory of four sculptors who 
suffered under Diocletian for refusing to make images to the 
heathen gods. As it stands now the church belongs to the 
seventh and twelfth centuries, but would seem to have been 
originally a fourth-century foundation. 

The character of the tower—which must originally have been 
intended merely for a “torre di servizio.” i.e. 
to the roof, and not for a belfrv—points to early Lombard work, 
and bears but little resemblance to the graceful campanili to 
be seen elsewhere.* 

Quattro Santi Incoronati has the nave and two side aisles 
common to the Roman basilica, early Christian churches, and 
churches of Lombard period. 


This church deserves to be mentioned 


a means of access 


On each side of the nave are 
granite columns with Corinthian capitals. Above are the 
matronei (galleries for women), derived by the Lombards, 
through Ravenna, from the basilicas of ancient Rome. 
There is a crypt and ambulatory for pilgrims round the tomb. 
Quattro Santi has also the atrium and vestibule derived like 
the form of the interior from Roman and early Christian times. 
The circumstance that it has two of each is so unusual that it 
is probably due to careless restoration. In the wall of one of 
\ discovery of early masonry in one of the twin towers of San Giovanni 
terano points to this having been originally a torre di servizio. In the 
entury Pope John XIII caused a great bell to be placed in one of them. 
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tenth 
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THE WALLS (THIRTEENTH CENTURY). 


the courts are to be seen interlaced carvings, rude in execution, 
fragmentary, and probably not in situ. Such intrecciature or 
intrecci are to be found in many places in Rome, generaliy 
speaking in or about the churches that show traces of the work 
of Lombard architects, though some of them must belong to a 
date previous to the first arrival of Lombard architects in 
Rome. They are intimately connected with the story of the 
Maestri Comacini. ‘‘The sculpture of the Comacine Masters 
is an eloquent part of a primitive language of religion and art ; 
every leaf, every rudely carved animal, spoke a mystic language, 
as vet inartistic and unformed, of some great truth in religion.” * 
One symbol very frequently used—that of the so-called 
““Solomon’s knot,” the origin of which is lost in the mists of 
antiquity—was used by the Christian masons as a symbol of 
eternity. 

The intrecci vary much in type—from the rude carvings that 
would seem to show that their sculptor was ignorant of the use 
of rule and compass, to the elaborate carvings of some door or 
portal executed when Lombard architecture had reached its 
zenith. In view of the fact that the parapet was the favourite 
place chosen by the Christian sculptor on which to carve his 
symbolic designs, it is somewhat strange that in Quattro Santi 
this should be missing, the old mosaic pavement rising unevenly 
to the chancel. 

San Lorenzo fuori le mure, as it is called by strangers, or 
‘in Agro Verano,” to give it its local name, was built in the time 
of Constantine on the same level as the catacombs over the 
tombs of San Lorenzo and San Cypriano. _ It was restored and 
enlarged by Sergius III, who backed on to the Basilica of Con- 
stantine another building on the same plane as the street, and 
turned it to the west so that the apses of each church were 
back to back. He raised the ground of Constantine’s Basilica to 
form the presbytery of the newer building. A raised presby- 
tery became a marked feature of Lombard architecture. The 
church was restored again in the thirteenth century—when 
Lombard architecture had attained its fullest development 
by Honorivs and Adrian I. 

The interior shows, like Quattro Santi, the characteristic 
form of a central nave ending in an apse, two side aisles with 
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ST. CLEMENT 3! THE ORIGINAL 


matronei over the latter. The sixteen columns of the interior 
are derived from ancient ruins, as are also the six of the portico ; 
but the capitals of the twenty-two belong to the restoration 
of Honorius, show the same chisel and design, and are adapted 
to the stem of the columns. 

It may be interesting to the student to compare these 
elaborate capitals with the cubical capitals of an earlier Lom- 
bard period to be seen elsewhere. The imitation of the classical 
Roman was an undertaking above the scanty science of the 
l.ombard sculptors, and still more of the Roman of the eighth 
century. 

“In San Lorenzo we have a church almost entire endowed 
with splendid accessories, with mosaic pavements, with ambos, 
pulpit, ciborium, and tombs, which we ought to value, as the 
principal monument in Rome, built in that beautiful style, 














ENTRANCE (FOURTH CENTURY). 


true Renaissance, produced by conjunction of Arab-Sicilian 
art with Lombard Tuscan.” * 

Lions guarding the doors of churches are a notable Lombard 
feature, and those at San Lorenzo are conspicuous examples 
of these animals. “Animals placed to guard the door are an 
Eastern inspiration going back to remote times.’’ No doubt 
that from a far back time the lion was used as a symbol «f 
strength; but the Maestri Comacini gave it a fuller meaning 
and their pupils continued their symbolism. In their buildings 
it signifies “‘ The Lion of Judah.” 

“Between A.D. 1000 and 1200 the lion is to be found 
between the column and the arch, the arch resting upon it. 

* Cattaneo. As in Santa Maria in Cosmedin, the bishop’s seat in San 


Lorenzo calls for special note, and its position in the centre of the apse }s 
characteristic. 
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GIORGIO 


From A.D. 1200 to 1500 it is placed beneath the column. In 
either position its significance is evident. In the first it points 
to Christ as the Door of the Church ; in the second to Christ the 
pillar of faith springing from the tribe of Judah.” * 
at San Lorenzo belong to the thirteenth century. 

In San Lorenzo one sees the portico derived from Rome 
through the Maestri Comacini, but to see a typical Lombard 
porch one must go to San Clemente. The vestibule and atrium 
of this church are at the west end; but the porch referred to, 
which is the means of ingress now, opens on the street at the 
side. 


The lions 


San Clemente, as one sees it to-day, may, in spite of restora- 
tions, be reckoned a twelfth-century building. It is built over 
a church out of which its beautiful parapet and ambos were 
taken, so it may be said to retain something of its features. 
Under the lower church are the remains of a temple of Mithras 
connected with the attempted revival of paganism. Yet 
again below this is the house of St. Clement, which may not 
even be the lowest level, since masonry of the date of the 
Republic has been found in its walls. 
a document in stone of peculiar value. 

The interior has the usual Lombard form, but follows the 
Greek use in having a chapel on either side of the apse. The 
raised presbytery with the afore-mentioned parapet forms a 
marked feature. 


Thus San Clemente is 


The lattice-work pattern on the parapet, 
made of a single strand interlaced, shows Byzantine influ- 
ence. In the vestibule there are very interesting fragments 
intrecci. 
As one turns to San Clemente for a typical Lombard porch, 
/one turns to the ancient church of Santa Maria in Cosmedin 
by the river for a typical Lombard campanile. Every one who 
knows a Roman sunset is familiar with its appearance, as it 
rises so high above porch and portico and roofs as almost to 
dwarf their general aspect. The walls of its lower storeys are 
of solid masonry decorated with blind arcades; the walls of 
three upper stories have triple lights. These, combined with 
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IN VELABRO. 


the rich vet delicate cornices which define every storey, serve 
to give an indescribable impression of strength and lightness 
to the whole. The flat roof seems to suit the style of the 
campanile better than the pyramid-shaped roofs of a later 
date, such as that of San Crisogono. To Lombard artists was 
due the transmuting the idea of the niched arcades derived 
from Ravenna, and largely employed by them, into prac- 
ticable galleries of which a beautiful example may be seen 
surrounding the external walls of the tribune of San Giovanni 
e Paolo. ‘The tribune or apse surrounded by deep niches. 
arched and divided by pilaster strips, was an invention of the 
Lombard artists.”’ * 

The student of Lombard architecture will find much to 
interest him in the interior of Santa Maria in Cosmedin. Though 
it has sustained restoration, it retains many early 
characteristics, notably the bishop’s seat, a marble chair with 
lions’ heads occupying the centre of the apse, the intrecci on 
the parapet, the candlestick and other decoration showing 
Arab-Sicilian influence which has received the generic name of 
Cosmati work, and the floor of Opus Alexandrinum which is 
due to many. different donors. 


much 


The Churches of San Giovanni in Laterano and San Paolo 
fuori le Mure are so well known that it is perhaps scarcely 
necessary to point out the cloisters of the former as a beautiful 
specimen of the above-mentioned work, or to the great candle- 
stick in the latter as a specimen of sculpture during the later 
Lombard period. 

[ have only space here to mention particularly a few of the 
churches with Lombard architecture, but once on the track 
the student of it will have no difficulty in discovering for 
himself Lombard characteristics in many others, such as 
Santa Sabina, Saba, Santa Maria Minerva, Santa 
Prassede, etc.; and as for the towers, they tell their own tale. 
They are too numerous for me even to give a mere list of 
them, but wherever they are to be found they are worthy of 
attention. 


Santa 
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Mill Hull School 


Millhillians killed in the Great War. It takes the 

form of a loggia with enclosing walls on three sides. 
The entrance in this wall from the main road is fitted with 
wrought - iron gates— these being kept closed except on 
special occasions. On the inner panelled face of the enclos- 
ing walls are carved the names of the fallen. The whole 
of the structure, including the roof, is carried out in Port- 
land stone. The ceiling is in cedar wood, panelled and 
enriched with colour decoration. The raised terrace extends 
right and left of the memorial, and this also is finished 
with stone paving. 

The nature of the existing school buildings determined 
the character of the design, which has been kept extremely 
simple, all suggestion of incorporating sculpture having been 
rigorously opposed, the intention being that the monument 
should express a large general idea rather than display any 
details of circumstance, with the important qualification that, 
as desired by the donors, all the names of those in whose 
honour the memorial is to stand (numbering more than 1,000) 
should be suitably inscribed within the memorial. This 
special requirement is the keynote of the design, and panels 
are provided for this purpose. 

The gateway is erected in front of, and centrally with, 
the main school building, and happily the ground here falls in 


‘ HE Gate of Honour has been erected in memory of 


‘“Gate of Honour.” 





LAY-OUT-OF MILL HILL SCHOOL WAR MEMORIAL. 


such a manner as to admit of a simple but dignified treatment of 
stone steps arranged to lead up to the central monument 
The capitals to the central fluted columns are a delicate fre 
treatment of the Corinthian order. The names recorded on 
the panels within the memorial are carved in the stone in 
alphabetical order. 

The design is the work of Mr. Stanley Hamp, of Messrs. 
Collcutt and Hamp, architects. 

The modelling and carving were executed by Mr. P. G. 
Bentham, and Mr. George Murray carried out the 
decoration to the ceiling. 
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VIEW FROM MAIN ENTRANCE OF SCHOOL. 
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Recent War Memorials. 


St. Mary and St. Nicholas, Spalding. 


“THIS is the first portion of the War Memorial at Spalding 
| Church ; the completion is to consist of a new triptych for 
the high altar. The present instalment consists of panel- 
ling which stands in the old reredos recess under the window of 
the eastern chapel of the south transept, the window being 
immediately above it. The memorial is of oak, toned and 
waxed and decorated with gesso and gilding, and has six 
panels containing the names of the fallen. These are on dull 
bronze, the letters being incised and filled with white enamel. 
The central panel has an enriched canopy and contains a 
“Crucifixion,” the figures being carved in high relief and richly 
coloured. They stand against a raised gesso ground, gilded and 
toned, and with emblems of the four Evangelists in circles with 
a black background. Under the memorial is a Hopton-wood 
shelf on brackets for lights and flowers, while the floor space has 
been paved with stone flags as the other flooring of the church. 
The memorial is flanked with draped Union Jacks on poles on 
either side of the window. 
Tle work was designed by Mr. Geoffrey Lucas, ¥.R.I.B.A., 
of Messrs. Lanchester, Rickards, and Lucas 


Oswestry Parish Church. 


HIS memorial, designed by G. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., is 
: placed on the east wall of the south transept. Th 

central portion of the memorial consists of three whit 
alabaster niches, filled with panels of Rosso Antico marbli 
In the middle niche is a sculptured figure of St. George, the sid 
panels being occupied by the names of the fallen. The thr 
white alabaster niches are surrounded by a framework of 
Forest of Dean stone. 


gre) 
At the top of the memorial is a cresting 
in the centre of which is placed a wreath and shield, surmounted 
by acrown. All this part of the work is in Bere stone, as ar 
also the moulding and corbels at the bottom of the memoria] 
On the projecting portion immediately above the corbels is 
carved a dedicatory inscription, above which is_ placed 

military trophy of arms, flags, etc. 
alabaster. 


This trophy is in whit 
The figure of St. George is decorated in gilding 
and colour, as are also certain other portions of the moulding 
and carving. 

The bottom of the memorial is about 4 ft. 3 in. above the 
floor, and the total height of the memoria! itself is about 
12 ft. Its width is 8 ft. 3 in. 





MEMORIAL IN ST. 


MARY AND ST. NICHOLAS, SPALDING. 


Geoffrey Lucas, F.R.I.B.A., Architect 
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MEMORIAL IN OSWESTRY PARISH CHURCH. 
G. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., Architect. 
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English Church Monuments. 


TRANGE though it may seem, there has been hitherto 
S no book dealing with medizval church monuments com- 

prehensively. Books describing them casually, as they 
come within the scope of some guide-book to district or church, 
are innumerable, but the subject has never been adequately 
treated per se and as awhole. At length it has been made the 
specific object of a monograph. 

Mr. Crossley has produced his treatise in a spirit of thorough- 
ness. He has studied medieval monuments from every possible 
point of view. He knows all about them, and what is of almost 
if not quite equal importance, he knows how to impart in- 
formation in an agreeable form, without deviating in the least 
degree from scholarly accuracy and consistency. He knows 
how to popularize knowledge without making undue concessions 
to ignorance and superficial interest. Among the three or four 
hundred illustrations, there is not one that does not exhibit 
some special characteristic, and the author’s method of present- 
ment is evolutionary and philosophical, but by no means dull 
with the heaviness with which those terms are commonly 
associated. Quite the contrary; for the author is fully aware 
of the human interest that invests his subject, and he never 
fails to bring it out when the circumstances warrant the recital 
and the facts are available for it. 

It would almost seem that Merrie England hardly survived 
the Black Death, which took off seventy per cent. of the popu- 








ELY CATHEDRAL: CHANTRY-CHAPEL AND TOMB OF BISHOP ALCOCK (c. 





lation. Masons becoming scarce, what the author calls th 
“soaring” style was abandoned, and horizontal lines prepon- 
derated. It was at this period, as our author notes by the 
way, that chantry chapels arose, expressed a singularly in- 
teresting phase of architecture and ecclesiology. 

Even in the fourteenth century, the effigies that are, gener- 
ally speaking, the most prominent feature of a sepulchral 
monument, were masterly specimens of sculpture; but, taken 
as a whole, they are mainly valuable as records not merely 
of the lineaments of their subjects, but of the armour and 
weapons they bore, or of the garments they wore. Thus the 
monuments are, in a manner of speaking, petrified history, 
whether of social changes or, in the case of those that are cano- 
pied, faithful records of the fashions of art or of its development 
along the medieval centuries. “Petrified” is here used in a 
general way, for some of the effigies are of wood ; and in the six 
teenth century terra-cotta came into use—e.g. at Layer Marney 

The book is well planned, well written, and lavishly illus- 
trated with examples of which the collection must have entailed 
years of patient investigation. Such a valuable monograph 
is in every way a credit to English authorship. 

“ English Church Monuments, A.D. 1150-1550.’ An Introduction t 
the Study of Tombs and Effigies of the Mediaeval Period. By Fred H. 
Crossley, F.S.A. London: B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn. Pric 
£2 net. 
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Disappearing London. 


Drawings by Frank L. Emanuel. 
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Memorial to the late Philip C. Thicknesse. 
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The tablet and tombstone illustrated ave those recently erected to the late Mr. Philip C. Thicknesse at Eastham Church, Cheshire, where he resided for several years 


vs the model of an Italian sarycophagus, and in idea wis taken from a sketch made by Mr. Thicknesse himself for a tombstone 
some years ago, is cut from «@ solid block of Portland stone. The lettering is sunk with a ‘*V"' cut and enamelled black. The tablet, which is erected on the 
north wall of the Stanley Chafel, is of white alabaster, the lettering sunk with a‘‘V'"’ cut and gilded. The architect is My. Harold A. Dod, M.A., A.R.1.B.A. 


prior to his death. The tombstone, which follor 














Publications. 


Ancient Cotswold Churches. 


Of the many ways of constructing a book about churches 
Mr. and Mrs. Ulric Daubeny have taken the most interesting. 
They have chosen a field of observation that is well known to 
them, they have visited in person every old church within 
its bounds, they have sketched or photographed every object 


Fortunate indeed were the authors in finding so fertile a 
field so little tilled. Cirencester, Fairford, and Burford churches 
have been often enough described to be so thoroughly familiar 
that our authors feel justified in compressing their accounts 
of them, to gain more space for newer material, and it is with 
the less-known buildings that the volume is chiefly concerned, 
thus contributing to knowledge rather than reiterating it. 




















Eastleach Martin. 
Stow-on-the-Wold. 


that warranted the pains, and they have described with ac- 
curacy and enjoyment all the interesting things that they 
examined. Moreover, they have produced the results of their 
delightful visits in most attractive form—that of a handsome 
quarto volume in which clear and comely type, wide ‘‘ measure,”’ 
as printers term it, and proportionately wide margins, combine 
to enhance greatly the pleasure of reading. 


Tavnton. 


Chipping Campden. 


It is rather a mistake, though, to begin the book with a 
combined ‘‘Glossary and Introduction,” not merely because 
such a beginning breaks a convention, and puts the glossary 
where nobody will look for it, but more particularly because 
it blocks the way to the real readable beginning of the book, 
which is deferred until we reach Chapter II, page 39. Not but 
what the Introduction would be readable enough if it were 
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Hailes (Caroline). 


COMMUNION 


disentangled from the Glossary, which, as a concession to 
custom, should have come at the end. Most certainly it 
is valuable in substance, but in its unusual position it is 
more likely to be skipped than consulted: a pity this, for a 
more readable “Glossary”’ it would be hard to indicate. In 
particular there is the usual diatribe against the “restorer,”’ 
who, poor fool, deserves all the hard things said of him, and 
much more also, if Mr. Daubeny’s charges can be substan- 
tiated: as no doubt they can, or they would not have been 
made. “Those who would excuse,”’ says Mr. Daubeny (their 
existence is merely a rhetorical assumption, surely !), ‘should 
see the splendid Norman chancel-arch on a rubbish heap in 
we forbear to repeat the name Churchyard, should 
examine the Saxon doorway of , mutilated for a heating 
apparatus, should view the well-nigh blasphemous ugliness 
which ‘restoration’ has given in place of what was beautiful 
in, say, Church. Upholders of this type of ‘restoration’ 
can there be any beyond those ‘who wrought the deed of 
shame’ ?—they are usually more daring in the deed than 
ready in its defence] might also view their handiwork in the 
chancels of [half a dozen churches named, and elsewhere. 
They might visit [a score of churches] where ignorance and 
bad taste have ruled supreme.” 

Exactly. 
the Cotswolds as well as more abundantly elsewhere is not 
surprising ; but is Mr. Daubeny quite fair in blaming architects 
as the authors of these outrages ? They savour more of the 
ignorant churchwarden and the village odd-job man we have 
all encountered, not in the Cotswolds, but in many other 
parts of the country—the all-round genius who on occasion 


That such monstrous cases are to be found in 


will exercise the somewhat heterogeneous functions of gar- 
dener, coachman, sexton, waiter, rent-collector, heating en- 
gineer, what you please: who is not legally disqualified from 


Broadway (Caroline). 


Barnsley (Elizabethan). 


TABLES. 


practising as an architect, and is rather proud to bestow upot 
himself that dignified designation. 

There appear to have been some fairly robust iconoclast 
in the late eighteenth century. It was the age of elegance, of 
the exquisite, the dandy. There was no regard for anything 
but what was @ la mode. Consequently, but little respect was 
shown for old buildings. When the church at Hawling was 
rebuilt (with the exception of the tower), in the year 1764, thi 
builders left “few traces of the Norman fabric, which must 
have been both rich and beautiful, judging from the lovel: 
Late Norman chancel arch capitals, which now lie in the re 
tory garden”; and the windows are debased and ugly, the east 
window being “ of the pseudo-classic Georgian style.”’ “ Pseudo 
classic Georgian’’ churches are seldom things of beauty. 

Throughout the Cotswolds, however, there is much excellent 
Norman work, and there are a few interesting Saxon features 
as in the doorways of Daglingworth, Miserden, and Winston 
At the angles of the church at Daglingworth there are fin 
specimens of “long-and-short work.’”’ Much else of interest 
archeological, architectural, historical—is recorded in this 
delightful book, which is written in a style that is neithe! 
shallow nor too profound, and is illustrated with a larg: 
number of beautiful little pen-and-ink drawings, as well as b\ 
several pages of small photographs. Everv picture relates to 
some detail that was well worth the attention of pen 
camera, the interest, like that of the text, being now beautiful 
now quaint, and the letterpress and the illustrations combin: 
in a very vivid and altogether charming presentation 0! 
all the salient features ‘on, in, or about” the ancient Cots 
wold churches. 

“Ancient Cotswold Churches.”’ Illustrated with pen-and-ink drawt 


by Cecily Daubeny, and the author's photographs. By Ulric Daub 
Cheltenham: Ed. J]. Burrow & Co., Ltd., and 93 Kingsway, London 
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EVERAL Departments of the British Government have made 

most exhaustive laboratory and practical tests comparing various 
waterproofing mediums, with the result that ‘Pudlo’ Brand Powder is now 
consistently specified. 

The Japanese Government tested ‘Pudlo’ Brand Powder to compare it 
with waterproofers which are manufactured in Japan, America, and Germany. 
The Governments of Italy, Holland, Spain, Australia, New Zealand, Egypt, and 
Cochin China have tested and used ‘ Pudlo’ Brand Powder. 

Perhaps the most stringent Comparative Test ever conducted was a test for 
Resistance to Percolation made by the Corporation of Winnipeg, in Canada, with 
*Pudlo’ Brand waterproofing powder and || other waterproofers. As a result 
of this test, over 40 tons of ‘ Pudlo’ Brand Powder were used for the 18,000,000 


gallon reservoir erected in that city. 


In all the above tests “Pudlo’ Brand Powder has never failed to maintain 
its truly British character as the safest and best cement waterproofer. 


DETAILS OF THESE AND OTHER TESTS SENT FREE. 


6 9 
Registered p : iD () Trade Mark 


BRAND 
CEMENT WATERPROOFER 


a y Damp Walls, Flooded Cellars, Leaking Tanks, Flat Roofs, Baths, Gavage Pits, 
Concrete Buildings 
ldmiralty, the War Office, the India Office, the Cro n s OF Works, &< 


BRITISH ! and THE BEST. The services of our Engineer are at your free disposal. 


sole Promictors, KERNER-GREENWOOD & CO., LTD., Mariet Square, KING'S LYNN. 


& Manufacturers 
J. H. Kerner-Greenwood, Managing Director. 
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Ightham in Kent. 


A short time ago there died an antiquarian whom Samuel 
Smiles would have delighted to honour. Benjamin Harrison, 
of Ightham, in Kent, takes rank with Hugh Miller and “ Robert 
Dick, baker of Thurso,” and other heroes in humble circum- 
stances who, though burdened in ‘“‘life’s handicap,’ achieved 
distinction in observation and research. Benjamin Harrison, in 
spite of the exacting demands that beset the small shopkeeper, 
and provide a very unpromising environment for the student 
of archeology and of natural science, attained to a very 
respec table degree of eminence in those subjects. 

The Ightham district, in Kent, was his happy hunting 
eround;: and he made substantial contributions to the book 
in which Mr. F. J. Bennett relates the story of that very 
interesting village and its surroundings. Harrison presented 
valuable specimens to the Maidstone Museum, where there is 
a “Harrison Collection of Neolithic Flint Implements.” 
Mr. Bennett's discoveries at Coldrum, where, in rgrto, he 
explored a megalith of the neolithic age, were of sufficient 
importance to be recorded in vol. xlii of the Jornal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute. 

Mr. Bennett, who was formerly of H.M. Geological Survey 
deals ably and exhaustively with the geology of the district, 
which is so rich i prehistoric remains as to have given 


Chronicle 


and 


Mr. Harrison full scope for the exercise of his remarkabk 
talents for discovery and classification. 

With one exception—that of the botany of the area 
Mr. Bennett’s book is a complete description of the Ightham 
district, its physical features, its ancient remains, its mor 
modern monuments, and its prehistoric and historic associa 
tions. Even architecture has not been overlooked, for there ar 
photographic views, and a description quoted from “Tl 
Gentleman’s Magazine”’ of 1835, of a good example of medieval 
domestic architecture called ‘‘Town House,” which is thought 
to be much older than the date 1587, found on one of the gabl 
would seem to indicate. It is a well-proportioned house of many 
gables, with interesting brickwork in the climney-stacks, thi 
windows divided by numerous mullions set rather closely, tli 
walling of oak uprights with the intervals between them fi 
with lath and plaster. 


led 
Altogether, the monograph, with its copious supply of map: 

and other illustrations, is a very favourable specimen of its 

kind. It not only excites interest, but increases knowledg: 


lehthan I) Story of a Kentish Village and its Suvroundin; 
By F. J. Bennett, F.G.S., F.R.A JS With Contributions by W. J. 1 
Lbbott, I°.G.S., 12. W. Fiikin Benjamin Harrison, J. Russell Lai 
J. Scott Tem} md. [. Osborne White, ’.G.S. Numerous Illustra 


Plans, wd a Ala f the District on th scale of two m les to o7 
worn, 


Published for the Author by Garden Citv Press, Letch 


Comment. 


Salient Features of the Month’s Architectural News. 


“'Theatre-men’’ and Theatre Design. 

Amsterdam Exhibition of Design, to which Mr. Gordon 
Craig has given such high praise in “The Times,” is to bi 
transferred to London if sufficient funds can be raised to pay 
the expenses. It deals with scenery, costume, and theatre 
design, and is held to be specially valuable as revealing the 
“theatre-men’s”’ ideas on those subjects. 


Proposed Decoration Exhibition. 


fo promote the art of decorating buildings, the President 
and Council of the Royal Academy propose to hold an exhibi 
tion of decorative painting and sculpture at Burlington Hous: 
In January and February, 1923. It is expressly stated that 
the object of the exhibition is to direct publi actention to the 
important part which painting and sculpture should take in 
architectural schemes, and it is hoped that civic authorities 
throughout the country will take a practical interest in it. 


Protessor Pite on ‘Stately Furniture.’’ 

Speaking at one of the weekly discussions held in con 
nexion with the exhibition being held at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum by the British Institute of Industrial Art, 
Professor Beresford Pite complained that while there is a 
considerable movement in favour of simple furniture, there is 
no production of stately furniture at all—that no magnificent 
furniture for the millionaire of the New World to buy is being 
produced that is not a reproduction of something belonging 
to the past 


Phe Safety of Westminster Bridge. 

In the House of Commons Sir IF. Hall has asked soi 
pointed questions with respect to the safety of Westminst 
Bridge. Replying for the Government, Mr. A. Neal said 
the bridge is under constant examination by engineers of 
London County Council, which is the authority responsibl 
its maintenance, and that so far as he was aware no structut 
weaknesses of anv kind had been revealed. Sir F. H 
question seemed to be based on the public feeling that a brid 
built so long ago, and now crossed by much heavier t1 
than its designer could have contemplated, ought to be 
fully examined in the light of recent developments. 


Mr. McColl on Picture Buying. 


Mr. D. S. MacColl, keeper of the Wallace Collectio 
opening an exhibition of modern paintings at Hanley Mu: 
warmly commended the scheme for providing a Potteries 
Gallery. He said that it was a very poor thing if a town | 
not some little shrine in which art could be treasured. H 
warned them, when acquiring their permanent collectiot 


beware of the purchase of pictures by committees. In art 
isserted, nothing that was not extreme was any good wl 
ever. A picture which was a compromise was a bad pict 
and committees, being political associations formed fot 
purpose of compromise, were the least fitted bodies for choos 
pictures. If there must be a committee, it should only b 
back up the qualified person, who was to be “given his fli 
in the buying of pictures, 
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“Waterloo Place.” From an original by Francis Dodd 


lhe Stenificance of the Abstract 


The world has little use tor those elusive sensibilities of intellect or emotion the 


significance of which is too subtle to bear the coarse interpretation of words. 


The Abstract is the domain of the Artist. It is his mission to interpret and express 


the sensibilities which, though common to all, elude analysis and definition. 


The Architect as an Artist is trained to express the Abstract. His vision is the gift 
of his genius, but the interpretation of his art into materials of construction rests 
upon the Builder. 

Technical supremacy in his craft is not sufficient. The Builder must combine with 
this practical side a cultivated sense of perception and insight into the significance 
of the Abstract. 


the Reputation and Experience of Lirms who for 
yver 50 years have assisted in the crowth of good 
building and tne craftsmanship, are valuable 
guarantees to Architects and Building Owners. 


HIGGS & HILL, LTD. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
CROWN WORKS, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD 
LONDON 5.W.8 


;ODLIMAN STREET 
UL'S CHURCHYARD, E. Telephone No.: Brixton 234( 


elepl e: Central 


P.G. 
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New Hall for Olympia. 


A new hall which it has been decided to add to Olympia 
will provide about 100,000 sq. ft. more of 
expected to be finished by next autumn. 


floor-space, and is 


Land Acts. 


On 8 March the Lord Chancellor introduced into the House 
of Lords a Bill to assimilate and amend the law of real and 
personal estate, to abolish copyhold and other special tenures, 
and to amend several of the existing Acts relating to property 
in land. 


Proposed Amendment of the 


Higher Buildings for London. 


The decision of the L.C.C. to permit the erection of 
buildings exceeding 250,000 cub. ft. to a height of 8o ft., 
measured from the pavement level to the underside of the 
ceiling of the topmost story, has been received with jubilation 
by the advocates of tall buildings, and with nervous appre- 
hension by those who dread the introduction of the “sky- 
scraper” into London, but such inferences seem decidedly 
premature; and architectural opinion seems decidedly adverse 
to any concession beyond that which the Council have just 
made. 

Electrical Engineers’ Jubilee. 

At one of the meetings in celebration of the jubilee of the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, Colonel R. EF. Crompton said 
that, so far as he knows, the first country house to have an 


installation of Swan incandescent lamps was_ Berechurch 
Hall, Essex, and the first large installation was that at the 
Law Courts, which he carried out. He said that, faced with 
the difficulty of obtaining capital, he found on the Kensington 
Court estate a subway through which he could lay mains to 
connect fifty or sixty houses, and thus he was able to start, 
in 1889, the first real electric lighting company- 
ton Court Company. 


the Kensing 


The Chantrey Bequest. 


A marble statue, “Psyche,” by Alfred Turner, has been 
purchased by the President and Council of the Royal Acadeiny 
under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest. The statue, togethe: 
with the other two recent purchases—‘“Sir William McCo1 
mick,”” by Sir William Orpen, R.A., and “Portrait of thi 
Painter,’” by William Strang, R.A.—is now on view at thi 
Royal Academy Winter Exhibition. 


Cambridge School of Architecture. 


A number of architects who are old Cambridge men hav: 
formed a club with a view to helping, wherever possible, thi 
work of the Cambridge School of Architecture. 
they have agreed to double the donation of £50 given this 
vear by the R.I.B.A. to the funds of the school, and they 
propose in future to meet once a year, either in Cambridge o1 
London, to establish relations with the staff of the school, an 

to keep in touch with its work generally. Mr. Maurice E 
Webb, F.R.I.B.A., has been elected chairman of the club, and 
Mr. J. Alan Slater, A.R.I.B.A., hon. secretary and treasurer 


As a first ste p 
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ITROLITE 


Better than Marble. 


: IES ! 


Vitrolite is a snow-white material 
with a brilliant natural polished sur- 
face. It is much superior to marble 
for Wall Linings, Shelves, Table 
Tops, etc., as it is non-absorbent, 
stain-proof, and impervious to the 
action of acids and alkalies. 


It is cast in sheets, maximum 10 ft. 
by 3 ft., and from }1n. to | in. thick. 
It can be cut to any size, bent to 
avoid angles, the edges polished and 
bevelled, and the sheets engraved 
with any pattern in any colour. 





Vitrolite has the beauty and _ rich 
whiteness of statuary marble, and 
combines perfect hygiene with a 
pleasing decorative effect. 
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VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


(EUROPE) LTD. 
i 1 Victoria St. Westminster, $.W.1 
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JACKSONS’ 
ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS | 








“ADAM” 


Wall Treatment in Fibrous 
Plaster made from original 
“Adam” moulds. 


Architects are cordially invited 
to call and inspect at their 
leisure the very interesting 
* Adam” patterns and moulds 
in Our possession. 


‘These patterns and moulds 
form a unique collection of 
“Adam” originals, of which 
we are the sole proprietors. 


‘They were made under the 
personal direction of the famous 
brothers Adam, and have been 
and are being used in many of 
the high-class decorations on 
which our reputation — rests. 








Fitbrous Plaster, Carton Pterre, Woodwork, Carving, elc. 


EXECUTED BY 


G. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd. oxForpstreer LONDON, W.1 | 






















Great Fire in Chicago. 

A great fire in the business centre of Chicago, devastating 
(on 15 March) a block of fourteen large buildings bounded by 
Van Buren Street, West Jackson Boulevard, Clinton Street, 
and Canal Street, threatened at one time to rival the historical 
fire of 1871. It was ultimately mastered by the fire brigade, 
however, but not before it had destroyed property valued 
variously at two million to four million pounds sterling. 


British Gate at Ypres. 

The monument which is to be erected at the Menin Gate will 
take the form of a triumphal arch with an internal height of 
56 ft. and an external height of 72 ft. covering a passage 128 ft. 
in length. It will be surmounted by two figures of lions to ft. 
high, one gardant, facing the east, the other couchant, on the 
side of the city. On the walls flanking the roadway will be 
inscribed the names of the British officers and men who fell in 
the Salient. 


“The Cathedral of Methodism.”’ 


Attention was drawn in ‘The Times’’ recently to the condi- 
tion of the grave of John Wesley, which is in an advanced state 
of decay. The tomb is in the graveyard attached to Wesley's 
Chapel in the City Road. It was described as a “ 
monument in a decaying wilderness.” 


crumbling 
Ten thousand pounds 
is the sum asked for by those who are organizing the renovation 
fund in connexion with the chapel, the house, and the grave- 
yard of John Wesley. In 1716 a cannon foundry standing at 
the north-east corner of Finsbury Square was wrecked by an 
explosion. It lay in ruins for twenty-five years. 
were eventually bought by Wesley for £115. 


The ruins 
This broken shell 
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of a building was renovated and extended for a further £800, 
and in the restored foundry Wesley preached twice on Sunday, 
November II, 1759. 
morning and of 8,000 in the evening. For many vears following 
that day the foundry was the centre and home of Methodism. 
In 1775 the lease of the foundry was running out and the build- 
ing itself was falling to pieces. From the Corporation of Lon 
don Wesley obtained a site 200 yds. away from it and then 


He had a congregation of 6,000 in the 


travelled all over the country raising funds for the erection of 
a chapel. The foundation-stone of the new building was laid 
in 1777. It was opened the following year, though the struc 
ture was not thencomplete. Wesley’s house adjoins the chapel, 
and there he died in 1791. The rooms of the house now form 
a Methodist museum, and the churchyard is full of memorials 
to famous Methodists. 


‘© Blindness to Balconies.” 


A writer in the ‘“ Manchester Guardian”’ thinks that a lesson 
to be drawn from the spectacle of Princess Mary’s wedding at 
Westminster Abbey is that there are not enough balconies in 
Whitehall and elsewhere. Of Whitehall he writes: “Here in 
the chief processional point of London, and so of the world 
for England is now the only country with a monarchy still su 
rounded with its ancient pomp and state, there are less than 
half a dozen balconies in the whole street 1f you except thi 
Government offices. Several new buildings have gone up, but 
even now the architects are blind to balconies. Some of thi 
windows in the best places cannot be opened at all, and have to 
be taken out entirely on big occasions!” But in truth the 
architect is blind neither to the use nor to the dangers of bal 
conies; and he knows right well their equal powers of adorn 
ment and disfigurement. 
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